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as I believe, unique) method of scaffolding in
the building of his plays, a hankering so insistent
that it has to be gratified at every available oppor-
tunity. Its manifestations reveal that, unlike the
vast majority of dramatists, Shakespeare was no
believer in the efficacy of keeping his protagonist
perpetually in the public eye.
What we have to bear in mind on setting out
on this inquiry is that, throughout the Elizabethan
age, the old Horatian principle of the five-act
mould was the rigid rule. There has been some
dispute of its authority in Shakespeare's case,
and at present the "noes" have it, but my in-
vestigation will have been made to little purpose
if it fails incidentally to show that in this respect
he bowed to prescript. The evidence, as I find it,
clearly demonstrates that once he reached his
fourth act when in the throes of composition in
his middle and final periods, he was always dis-
posed to remove one or more of his principal
characters (mostly, his protagonist) from sight,
and keep them off the stage for a very consider-
able period. Sometimes this prolonged disappear-
ance was thoroughly rationalised by the dramatic
exigencies, as in Hero's case in Much Ado about
Nothing, a circumstance which has served to
delay the recognition of Shakespeare's idiosyn-